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Poole Joins Staff Of 
Harlan Newspapers 


“Smiley” Poole, 


of Colorado Springs, has joined the 


27-year-old native 


Harlan newspapers’ staff as a member 
of the advertising sales department. 
For the past 3% years Poole has been 
advertising manager of the Humboldt 
Republican and Independent. 


Crosier Edits Tribune 


Morse Crosier, editor of the Cog 
yon Monitor, has taken over addition- 
al duties as editor and business man 
ager of the Cedar Rapids Tribune. 
Crosier will spend three days a week 
on the Cedar Rapids job. 


Begins 114th Year 

The lowa City Press Citizen enter 
ed its 114th year of publication Dec. 
{. It was started as the lowa Capitol 
Reporter. 


Trained Help Needed 
By lowa Publishers 


The number of phone 


course, 


Newspaper men can help their own cause by encouraging promising 
young people to enroll for this course. 


There are still a very few vacancies in the class which starts Feb, 7 
and plenty of vacancies in the 1955 fall class. 


Send us the names of likely prospects in your community, or talk 
with them personally and have them contact us. 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism 


calls, telegrams and letters to lowa City this 
fall asking for leads to where fowa publishers may secure back shop help 
indicates a continuing need for trainees from the University Linotype 


lowa City, lowa 


Two lowa Newsmen 
Join Inland Board 


Two members of the Inland Daily 
Press association board of directors 
elected in Oct., 1954, : 


papermen. 


ire lowa news 


Kk. H. Lighter, business manager of 
the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal was 
elected for a three year term. John r. 
Harris, editor and publisher of the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News-Herald was 
re-elected to the board for three years 
after having completed a one-year 
term. 

Lighter is a second generation news- 
paperman, having grown up on his 
father’s Iowa weekly. He studied 
journalism at SUI before going to 
Rapid City in 1926 as advertising 
manager of the Journal. 

He is president of the Northwest 
Daily Press association, past-president 
of the Black Hills and Badlands as 
sociations, chairman of the Rapid City 
planning commission, South Dakota 
District Governor of the Lions and 
president of the Rapid City chamber 
of commerce, 

John P. Harris, with his brother, 
Sidney F. Harris, is owner and pub 
lisher of five other Kansas and Iowa 
Inland member newspapers. 


Employees Honor Lucas 
At Christmas Party 

In recognition of 50 years service 
as editor and publisher of the Madrid 
Revgister-News, J. G. 


sented ; 


Lucas was pre 
i gold pen and pencil set by 
his The presentation was 
made at the staff’ Christmas party 
Dec. 17. 


Talks About Travels 


Mrs. Josie Stout Thurston, travel 
editor of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, was guest speaker at the 
Lions club meeting Dec. 6 in Indian- 
ola. The subject of her talk was 


“People I Met in Europe.” 


Tunks Writes Column 


Monticello 
Express was begun in November by 
news editor Fred Tunks. It is titled 


A new column in the 


“One Man's Expressions.” 
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lowa Press Pay Higher In 1954 


By Wilbur Peterson 
and Marvin Weisbord 


Average wages and salaries paid by 
$2 lowa weekly newspapers in 1954 
were slightly higher in most instances 
than the average wages and. salaries 
paid by a similar number of papers in 
1953. 

This is virtually the same statement 
that the Bureau of Media Service of 
the school of journalism made a year 
ago in announcing results of its 
seventh annual survey of wages and 
hours on lowa newspapers. The 
eighth annual survey, just completed 
shows about the same number of in 
creases in both weekly wages and 


hourly pay as in 1953. 


Close COMParisons ure not possible 
however, with the figures in these re 
ports. Eighty-odd papers have now 
responded to this survey in each of 
the past three years, but the same 
papers are not necessarily repre sé nted 
each year. If a few new papers with 
high pay scales report in any one year 
a distorted pu ture as ¢ ompare d to the 
previous years could easily result. At 
best, only trends can be spotte d with 
and the trend in 1954 


was still for slightly more pay in most 


any accuracy 


categories, 

In the front office, LL re porters had 
an average weekly pay of $54.89 in 
1954, while in 1953, 16 had an aver 
age of $49.11 


were also up by about $5 a week in 


Advertising salesmen 


1954, with 13 averaging $68.43 com 
pared with $65.49 for 10 reported in 
1953. Society editors were down a 
little; 24 received $38.22 in 1954. and 
19 received $40.70 in 1953 

In the back shop 95 foremen (of 
ll kind averaged $83.45 in 1954 
Whereas in 1953, 50 received $78.13 
during 1954 
Seventy 


One operators averaged $69.67 last 


Other average increases 
wer considerably smaller 
vear, 6S in be previous year received 
S6OS.15 printer-operators 
received $68.93 in 1954; in 1953, 35 
averaged $67.15. The 


two 


difference in 
for printers in the two years 

less than 50 cents. In 1954, 50 
printers received an average of $66 


During the previous year 57 received 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO FRONT OFFICE EMPLOYEES OF 82 IOWA 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
News Supt 
Editor 
Managing Editor 
City Editor 
he porter 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Society Editor 
Full-time 
also bookkeeper 
Sports Writer 
Photographer 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Business Sips 
Advertising Manager 
Advertising Salesman 
Circulation Manager 
Classified Manager 
Bookkeeper 
Office Girl 


$65.00 (1)° 


* Figures 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 
1.000 2 000 
1.999 2.999 


$7.50 (2) 133.33 
85.50 


69.16 


10.00 69.00 
12.19 ) 


53.50 


11.66 


$5.00 96.66 
65.00 


$5.15 
$3.75 (1) 


in parentheses show number 


Viore Than 
$999 1000 


44 68 


103.33 


(4) 


2 


10.00 


20.00 


89 968 | 

$40 6451 

5.00 (2 64.54 
(0.00 
14.92 
$7.99 


‘ 
J 
(3 (3 3 
) 
) 7 
26.74 (1 
5) 36.87 (4 9.97 (4 
(6) 13.13 (9 17.50 (9 
5.00 (J 
6) 
1) 
1) 
4.50 4 ) 
employees reported on 


$65.59. The changes for these last 
three jobs are so small that they are 
probably due only to differences in 
reporting papers. If that is the case, 
then it could be said that wages 
leveled off during 1954 in these three 
categories, 

The tables printed herewith show 
not only average pay for front office 
and back shop employees, but also 
average hours of work and average 
hourly pay in the back shop. Most of 
the increases in average hourly pay, 
it might be mentioned, were on the 
papers with more than 3,000 circula- 
tion. 

Last year’s report on this survey ap 


peared in the January issue of THe 
lowa Pustisnen, and if you still have 
the 1953 copy on hand you may find 
it interesting to make further com- 
parisons with the two sets of tables. 
BACK SHOP PAY HIGHER 
ON NINE JOWA DAILIES 

Six lowa daily newspapers with less 
than 8,000 circulation each reported 
generally higher wages in the back 
shop in 1954 than for the previous 
year. There was virtually no change 
in front office pay for either of the 
daily groups shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

Back shop increases in weekly pay 
in the smaller daily group were not 


large, the only substantial increase 
shown being for printers. A year ago 
12 printers were reportedly receiving 
an average of $63.51, whereas in 1954 
ten printers received an average of 
$75.55. Here 


should be 


again, however, it 
remembered that this is 
only a very general comparison, since 
the papers reporting may not be the 
same from year to year. 

In this same group with circulation 
under 8,000, the average hourly pay 
in 1954 for 11 operators was $1.75. A 
year ago for 18 operators this figure 
was $1.59. For printers, the average 
hourly pay was practically the same 
for both years. 


TABLE I! 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO BACK SHOP EMPLOYEES OF 82 IOWA 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
Foreman 
Foreman-Operator $65.00 (1)° 
Foreman-Printer ------ 
Operator 50.05 (2) 
Printer-Operator 
Printer 
Pressman 
Cylinder-Platen 
Web-Perfec ting 
Apprentice 
Full-time 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 
Full-time 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


1 ,000- 
1,999 
77.49 (4) 
71.22 (8) 
89.32 (7) 
61.62 (14) 64.06 (17) 
65.35 (11) 69.14 (10) 
(16) 65.06 (9) 


2,000- 
2,999 
79.00 (3) 
83.10 (5) 
75.50 (4) 


78.30 (2) 


(11) 41.77 (9) 
(2) 33.25 (1) 


45.00 (1) 


More Than 
4,000 
96.89 (6) 
80.00 (1) 


3,000- 
3,999 
88.45 (8) 

85.00 

7.39 
§2.76( 13) 
$0.56 (3) 
72.84 (8) 


64.98 (5) 
87.08 (5 


45.29 (3) 


39.40 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported on. 


TABLE Ill 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF BACK SHOP EMPLOYEES OF 82 IOWA 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
Foreman 
Foreman Operator 
Foreman-Printer 
Operator 
Printer-Operator 
Printer 
Pressman 
Cylinder-Platen 
Web-Perfec ting 
Apprentice 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 
Full-time 
Part-time 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


1,000- 2,000- 

1,999 2.999 

.70 (3) 1.65 (2) 

54 (6) (4) 
(5) 
(15) 
(9) 
(7) 


3,000- 
3,999 


More Than 
4,000 
1.99 (6) 
2.00 (1) 
1.67(13) 
1.68 (3) 
1.47( 10) 


1.38 (4) 
1.68 (2) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported on. 
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| 
| 
41.05 51.58 (8) 
35.50 48.56 (3) ------ 
1.82 (7) 
1.55 (24) 
6) 1.57 (12) 
3 ) ¢ & 
2) 1.42 (15) 
— 1.72 (2) 1.37 (3) 
1) 1.00 (8) 86 (6) 87 (8) 94 (3) 
88 (2) 93 (2) 1.07 (3) 
75 (1) 77 (3) 
(3) .78 (5) 80 (5) 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
Foreman 
Foreman Operator 54 ti)” 
Foreman-Printer 
Operator 40.5 (2) 
Printer Operator 14 (6 
Printer 13 (2) 
Pressman 
Cylinder-Platen 
Web-Perfecting ~---- 
Apprentice 54 (1) 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 
Full-time -- 
Part-time 16 (2) 


PLAN 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported on 


Under 1 ,000- 
1,000 1,999 

Paip 
Howimays 
New Year's 9° 29 
4th of July 10 29 
Memorial Day 9 24 
Christmas 10 29 
Thanksgiving 10 29 
Labor Day 6 21 
Armistice Day 7 20 
VACATION Wirth 
Pay 

5-7 Days 7 21 

9-14 Days ys 6 
Sick LeAvE ( PAID) 

5-7 Days 2 5 

10-14 Days | 

as needed 3 10 
CunistMas Bonus 24 
Prorir SHARING 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK OF BACK SHOP EMPLOYEES OF 82 IOWA 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


1,000- 2 000- },000- More Than 
1,999 2,999 3,999 4,000 
46 (3) 17.3 3) 188.5 (7) 17.8 (6) 
16 (6) 16.5 1) 50 (1) 40 (1) 
19 (4) iS8 (4 16 (7) 46 (1) 
445 (11) S.7 (15 16.1 (23) 17 (13) 
44.7 (7) 16,2 9) 417.7 (10 5.3 (3) 
48.2 (7 16.4 6 16.2 (14) 7.2 (9) 

45 (2) 15.3 3) 446 (5) 

16 (2) 18 (2) 

41.8 (7) iS.1 (8) 47.1 (7) 45.6 (3) 
40.5 (2) 5 (2) (2 
- 60 (1) 50.6 (3) 
18.6 (3) 17 (4) 22.1 (4) 


TABLE V 


HOLIDAY, VACATION, AND SICK LEAVE POLICY ON 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


AND 75 IOWA WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


Weeklies Dailies 
2 000- 3,000 More Than Under More Than 
2,999 3,999 1.000 8.000 20,000 


17 13 6 6 ] 
17 13 6 6 ] 
15 12 5 l 
17 13 6 6 2 
i7 | 6 6 | 
14 9 5 5 0 
1] 1] 0 
13 ) 0 
3 | J 
J 0 0 ] 
13 7 5 4 


*Numerals indicate number of papers in each group reporting each item 


Extra Profits 


‘FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Orders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS G LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS) 
Ticket Printers Sir 2A 
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UNRESERVEDLY RECOMMENDED 


An UNBROKEN RECORD Of 


SUCCESSFUL CIRCULATION CAMPAIGNS 
TESTIMONIALS ON REQUEST 
Personally Conducted Contests 
and 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


EDWARDS CIRCULATION CO. 


HAZLETON, IOWA PHONE 2751 
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TABLE A TABLE C 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO FRONT OFFICE AVERAGE HOURLY PAY OF MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
(By Circulation Size) 


(By Circulation Size) 
JOB Under 8,000 Over 20,000 
News Sips JOB Under 8,000 Over 20,000 
Editor $87.50 $160.00 (1) 
ging 22 2 2195 
Manas Editor 121 Foreman-Operator 2.56 (1) 
City Editor 76,54 | 105.75 


56 (1) 
25(12) 
(1) 


.79(13) 


Foreman $2.10 (1) $2.65 (2) 


teporter 55°73 (3 80.00 Foreman-Printer 2.04 (2) 
Society Editor 50.31 80.60 
Sports Writer 64.65 89.52 
Photographer 64,00 ) 78.18 

Business Printer 1.44 
Advertising Manager 97.20 170.00 
Advertising Salesman 82.50 (6 105.00 
Circulation Manager (5 95.00 
Classified Manager 65.50 97.50 

sookkeeper 59.42 69.91 
Office Girl 16.42 47.3 


Operator L758 (11) 


Printer-Operator 1.90 


wv 


Pressman, cylinder 1.68 


Pressman, web 1.66 (5 2.32 (3) 


— tv 


TABLE D 
*in each of the four tables on daily newspapers, the figures AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK BY 
in parentheses show number of employees reported on MECHANICAL EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, 1954 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 1954 


(By Circulation Size) 


(By Circulation Size) 


JOB Under 8,000 Over 20,000 
Foreman 16.0 (2) 49.0 (2) 

JOB Under 8,000 Over 20,000 
Foreman $101.20 (3) $117.00 (2) 
Foreman-Operator 104.39 (1) 102.60 (1) 
Foreman-Printer (2) 102.60 (1) Operator 43.2 (10) 40.0 
Operator 7 (12) 90.08( 12) Printer-Operator 43.0 (4) 40.0 
Printer-Operator (5) 91.00 (1) 14.0 (8) 10.0 
Printer 5.55 (10) 90.53(16) 
Pressman, cylinder (4) Pressman, cylinder 43.0 (4) 
Pressman, web 5S (6) 92.86 (3) 


Foreman-Operator 44.0 (1) 40.0 (1) 
Foreman-Printer 42.0 (2) 40.0 


Pressman, web 144.0 (5) 


Haywire Headlines Harass Editors From Frisco to Boston 


If your paper has ever run a hay BANK BANDITS (Texas news- ESCAPE WATERY GRAVES 
wire headline, comfort yourself with paper), THUGS EAT THEN ROB WHEN VESSEL FLOUNDERS IN 
these PROPRIETOR (Dallas, Texas), ALE (Springfield Republican), SAN 

JURY GETS DRUNK DRIVING LEWIS WINS AND LOSES UNION LEON MAN QUITS RAISING 
CASE HERE (Austin, Texas), SUIT (San Antonio Express), DEAD HOGS FOR FRUIT (Houston, 
NIGHT SCHOOL TO HEAR PEST OFFICER ON S, F. FORCE FOR 18 Texas), LOCAL MAN HAS LONG- 
TALK (Oakland, Calif., Tribune), YEARS (San Francisco, Calif.), DOG EST HORNS IN ALL TEXAS 
PRISONERS ESCAPE FROM PRIS IN BED, ASKS DIVORCE (Gal (North Fort Worth News). 

ON FARM AFTER EXECUTION (a veston, Texas). 
Pennsylvania paper), SUES BRIDE CAR LEAVES ROAD, SUFFERS 
OF FOUR MONTHS (Scranton, Pa. ) BROKEN NOSE (Heraldsburg, i 

HOTEL BURNS: 200 GUESTS — Calif.), WILD LIFE LEAGUE TO Named Editor-Manager 
ESCAPE HALF GLAD (Boston MEET TONIGHT (Wheeling, W. 
Transeript), INFANT MORALITY Va... Intelligencer), BOY COOKS 
SHOWS DROP HERE (Bridgeport MUST EAT OWN VITALS (Day 
Conn.), BRIDE REPLACED ON — tona Beach Sun-Record), “LEQ- 
HIGHWAY 82 (El Paso, Texas), ON NORE” ONLY OPERA — BEET- 
ION PROSPECTS REPORTED HOVEN WROTE ON MONDAY 
STRONG (Walla) Walla, Wash.), NIGHT (San Antonio Express). A 
SENATE PASSES BILL PROVID BACHELORS PREFER BEAUTY Burt Kroeson Dies 
ING FOR ELECTROCUTION OF TO BRAINS IN) THEIR WIVES 
ALL PERSONS OVER 17 (Lansing (Denver Post). TWO CONVICTS of newspapers in Fonda, lowa Falls 
State Journal), ESCAPE NOOSE, JURY HUNG Scranton, and South Sioux City died 

NEBRASKA OFFICERS BEST (Oakland, Calif. Tribune), 40 MEN 


Dean Krenz, 24, has been named 
editor-manager of the Guthrie Cente 
newspapers. He is a former staff 
member, 


Burt Kroeson, 76, former publisher 


in California recently. 
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From J. C. to Walt 


Publisher Gives Thanks 
For Old Printer's Help 


Walter Clark, 


golden wedding last Sunday, gave 52 


who celebrated his 


of the best vears of his life to the 
Winterset Madisonian. We still call on 
him in a pinch, even though he has 
almost retired. 

We well remember when we first 
came to the Madisonian 18 years ago 
Fresh off the farm and somewhat me 
chanically inclined, our first thought 
was to be interested in the mac hinery. 
After a week or so of bothering the 
boys in the back room Uncle Walt 
took us off in a corner and sort of 
explained things to us. 

Walt’s theory was that the mechani 
cal force knew how to print a news 
paper providing they had something 
to print. Tt they had nothing to print 
then they had no jobs. In a nice way 
he said that our job was to bring new 
business in the front door and he 
would see that it was taken care of. 
That he did. 

World War I] 


and operators were scarce and Walt 


During printers 
worked most of the night any number 
of times to get out the paper. If we 
had known how to run a machine or 
could have 
made it easier for him, but Walt still 


thought our job was out calling on 


do something else we 


merchants, 

We had some dillies of helpers in 
the back shop during that time All 
claimed to be printers, and being des 
perate for help we would try them 
out. Walt will remember the drunken 
ope rator who had to be helped to the 
machine, the woman who could only 
sit on a stool and tell what a good 
printer she was. Then boys. We had 
a myriad of boys Some of them m ice 
good and are still in the trade. Others 
drifted off to other fields. But they 
were always in Walter's hair. He had 
to have them and if they could survive 
his training they were bound to make 
good printers. 

Walt knew the town and the idio 


svnerasies of all our customers. Many 


times when Ed. M 


or away on vacation we 


was out of town 
have taken 
our problems to Walt and he never 
failed us 


and helped us make many a correct 


His advice Was invaluable 
decision. 

Late one night soon after we came 
here some joke ster called and just had 
to have some printing done, right 
then. Extremely important, he said 
Being new and anxious to please the 
customer, we called Walt down to the 
shop to get out the job at 11:00 pam 
job. Of course Walt 


came and we sat around and visited 


an emergency 


an hour or so before giving up. The 
joker never showed up or identified 
himself, and Walt never complained 
If the joker should 
apologize to Walt, and accept a vote 
It enabled 
us to know Walt better at a time that 


remembe rs he 
of thanks from yours truly 


we sorely needed his guidance 


] C. Moore 


Edits Clip Sheet 


Miss Jo Baumgartner of Des Moine 
is editor of the International Press 
Club Clip Sheet, a publication offer 
ing material for reprint to newspapers 
and other communications mediums 
1954 


stresses international achievements of 


The first issue. dated December 


organizations and persons in the mid 
west. 

The International Press Club was 
organized in Seattle, Wash., in 1951 
Miss Lubu Fairbanks of Seattle is 
president Miss Baumeartner is first 


vice-president and editor 


Buyer’s Issue Lauded 


Madrid Register 


edition ind 


An article on the 
News annual Christma 
facsimile of the front page of the 
shopping section appear din a recent 


issue of Publishers’ Auxiliary 
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Express Promotions 
Aimed At Farmers 


In Monticello, the Express has di 


rected new circulation and advertising 
promotions toward farmers. 

In its Dec. 6 issue the Express ot 
fered ten cents a dozen over the local 
market price for eggs. For each dozen 
eggs he sold to a Monticello produce 


firm at the regular farmer 


pric al 
could claim a ten cent deduction on 
the price of a new or renewal sub 
scription. A limit of one dollar was 
set for one-year and two dollars for 
two-veal subscriptions 

For advertisers of farm sales, the 
Express offered “sale insurance” 
Dec, 13 issue 
weather forces a farmer. to postpone 


his sale 


sale a second time and print new sale 


in its 
This means that if bad 


the Express will advertise the 


bills without additional charge 

The Express also offers to farmers 
who advertise sales in the newspaper 
free sale bills, free listing in the farm 
sale ( tlendar and free marker arrows 


to point the way. 


Suchy Writes Article 
On British Television 


John T. Suchy, 1954 SUL graduate 
is the author of an article appearing 
in the fall, 1954 
Quarterly 

Ihe article, based on Suchy’s M.A 
thesis, “British 
Viewers 


picture of television in Great Britain 


issue of Journalism 


Felevision and Its 
provides an on-the-scene 
fo collect material, Suehy spent the 


summer of 1953 in London 


Wilson New President 

James W. Wilson, publisher of the 
Carroll Daily Times Herald, has been 
elected pre sident of the Carroll cham 


hye I of Commerce 


Opens Branch Office 


Perfection Type Irie of St. Paul 
Minn i Minneapolis 


branch office as part of a long range 


Opening a 


expansion program 

Lloyd Libby will manage the new 
Minneapolis office, He will be assisted 
by Homer Meier, Reuben Bull, and 


June Kinney. 
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Photographer Should Try 
To Make Great Pictures 


By Don Ultang 


Assistant Chief Photographer, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 


(Condensed from an article in 
Quill) 


It has been said that ten years ago 
the mark of the competent news 
photographer was a brightly lighted 
picture taken with a single flash on 
the camera, Now it is pointed out that 
and flat 
picture distinguishes the snapshoot 


this same brightly lighted 


ing amateur. 

The news photographer is being 
crowded by everyone with a box 
camera on up. He would do well to 
examine the techniques of his trade, 

In the catch-as-catch-can business 
of grabbing news shots and beating 
deadlines we may never completely 
get away from the single flash on the 


camera, There will always be acci- 


dents to cover and pe rsonalities in the 
news with more interest in ducking 
the camera than love for publicity. 

On such assignments we'll always 
he thankful to take a tight grip with 
both hands and fire away with a press 
box. If the lighting is flat, that’s be 
side the point. Our fundamental con 
cern here is a clear, sharp, repro 
ducible photograph. 

MUST BROADEN APPROACH 

Paradoxically, news photographers 
must work away from this limited ap 
proach which was once the beginning 
and end of press work, They must 
find new tools and techniques and, 
even more important, a new mental 
approach, 

Unfortunately, as we know them 
today, news photography and photo 
journalism are not precisely one and 
the same thing. The term news 
photography connotes excellent spot 
news coverage (generally worthless 
the next day), superlative sports shots 
and adequate feature coverage It 
does not include, as a general thing, 


the subtleties inherent in lasting photo 


reportage which carry all the elements 
of great photography. 

Unfortunately the working press 
photographer is finding that an ag 
vressive amateur can often meet him 
more than half way on spot news 
coverage. More significantly, many 
news men are consistently beaten on 
feature and picture story assignments 
by photo journalists with a greater 
understanding and more acute re 
sponse to the intangibles involved. 

It is time that news photographers 
took stock of their profession, What 
can be done to bring greater vitality 
and more significance into this busi- 
ness of beating deadlines with a 
camera? 

NEEDS LASTING VALUE 

First of all and most fundamentally 
the news man must change his think 
ing about the “time value” of his pic- 
ture. A photograph that is great is one 
which will be worth looking at ten or 
twenty years from now — not just un 
til the next edition. 

This means that the news photogra 
pher must not only recognize news 
worthy subject matter. He must also 
work with those subtle factors which 
give lasting value to a photograph 
long after the original timeliness has 
vanished, 

To do this he must borrow from the 
understanding and techniques of the 
photo interpreter, the Cartier Bres 
sons, the Ejistenstaedts and Steichens. 
These men might have been news 
photographers, but they are more 
than that. They are photo journalists 
in the largest sense. 

Specifically, this means the news 
photographer must bring a greater 
understanding to his subject matter. 
In addition, he must weave into his 
work the highly important elements 
of lighting and composition. 

Actually, the news photographer is 
in the most advantageous position to 
turn out today’s greatest photographs. 
There is no more fertile field for the 
person who wants to deal directly 


with reality and at the same time ap 
ply whatever degree of artistry he 
can bring to bear on the situation. 

This artistry is more than adequate 
consideration | of lighting and com- 
position, although both factors are 
vital. It is a feeling for the intangibles 
which tells a photographer what the 
proper elements are in any given pic 
ture situation. 

What could be more desirable to a 
hasically somber scene than a heavy 
leaden sky and a dull atmosphere? 
Yet many news photographers fail to 
recognize this in their frantic haste to 
fill-in with a flash and “brighten” the 
faces! 

Lighting must be chosen properly 
for the picture situation. Too often the 
intention is to pour as much light as 
possible on the subject; too often an 
effort is made to have no black areas 
in the picture, and too often the hope 
is that enough light can be utilized to 
allow the smallest “f” stop on the lens! 
(Great depth of field is a wonderful 
thing, but not all the time.) 

If a meeting is held in a darkened, 
shadow-ridden room a reporter will 
say just that in his story. What does 
the news photographer do? He rigs up 
as many lights as possible (if not 
shooting with a single bulb on the 
camera) and makes the room look like 
every other room he has ever taken. 
He fails to carry the proper impression 
to the reader. 

The techniques of backlighting and 
crosslighting with flash or flood have 
been learned well by many news 
photographers, Certainly such light- 
ing methods should be part of the 
photo journalist’s trade skills. How- 
ever, without proper care, technically 
good artificial lighting can reduce the 
reality situation to 
nothing. The authentic photograph 


surrounding 


can be lost in the effort to produce a 
believable one. 

The authentic photograph carries a 
spontaneous quality, an atmosphere 
of reality which is seldom obtained 
by mechanical improvisation. The use 
of artificial light to bring lighting im- 
balance into the usable range of the 
film emulsion must certainly be con 
sidered the right of the photo journal 
ist. Used without regard to the actu- 
alities of the situation, however, the 
artificial light can easily overwhelm 
all that is real in the scene. 

It must be realized, of course, that 
at the other end of the operating 
scale of the news photographer is the 
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need to add sparkle to the otherwise 
routine shot. Here, an extra light 
source or two can be handled with 
out destroying any intangibles be- 
cause these do not exist in the first 
place. 

In the 
available light, if you prefer 


realm of natural light — or 
too lit 
tle thought is given, both indoors and 
out, to “positioning” each object in 
proper relationship to the other. The 
a little child should not be 
lost against a light background. 

In bright daylight, if the point of 
view is necessarily fixed, only the time 
of day can change the lighting. If the 
time of day is fixed then every effort 


profile of 


should be made to change the point 
of view. 

There is no finer example of what 
a change in point of view can do than 
in aerial photography. Here a photog 
rapher can shoot from any one of 360 
degrees, from high or low. Invariably 
the photograph that stands out has ex 
cellent crosslight or backlighting to 
its credit as well as fine handling of 
subject matter. 

COMPOSITION NOT MECHANICAL 

Composition must be recognized as 
more than a mechanical thing. It is 
tied in profoundly with lighting and 
the basic idea of the picture. The 
proper balance of light and shadow, 
the proper delineation of the main 
elements in the photograph are vital 
in good composition. 

Actually, composition is often more 
intangible and less mechanical than 
many photographers realize. Perhaps 
the term “arrangement” is a good sub 
stitute for composition. 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s definition 


means even more. He calls it a “ 


However 


sense 
of proportion.” 
Too many 


news photographers 


over-arrange situations. Many times 
the man with the alert eye and feel 
for developing action can get the best 
photograph by being ready and in the 
right place when all the various ele 
ments are naturally in the best pos 
sible arrangement. 

There are varying degrees of ar 
rangement which must be used with 
insight. On some. stories nothing of 
photographic importance may natural 
ly develop. On such strictly routine 
assignments mechanical and arbitrary 
arrangement is often the best way out. 

In the middle ground is the situa 
tion which is often organized by the 
news man in the interest of simplicity 


and saving time and then allowed to 
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proceed of its own accord, This can 


bring about excellent shooting, or 
equally bad shooting, depending on 
how skillful the photographer was in 
his organization and how soon those 
involved in the scene can forget they 
re being photographed. 

At the far extreme is the procedure 
of not actively entering the situation 
at all and simply remaining alert to 
the changing action as it progresses, 
This takes knowledge of all the fac 
tors at work and a feel or innate rec 
ognmition when all the elements reach 
what Cartier Bresson calls “the de 
cisive moment.” It also takes a will 
ingness to miss completely on some 
occasions, and the 


average photo 


journalist must play all angles care 
fully 
NEEDS CAMERA FLEXIBILITY 

In addition, if he is to operate un 
obtrusively when need be, something 
must be done to give the man behind 
the camera more flexibility in his 
work. The miniature camera, and un 
der many conditions the 35 mm., 
offers this flexibility more than any 
other. 

Techniques and the understanding 
necessary to get photographs which 
are real and vital bits of life can’t be 
developed with a camera the size of 
a basketball and, still worse, designed 
with a built-in attention getter — the 
flashgun. 

All that has been said about. the 
need for emotional response to al pr 
ture situation is meaningless if the 
news photographer can't work with an 
unobtrusive prece ol equipment 

The best 


techniques the 


application of lighting 
finest sense of 
proportion are nothing if they are im 
mediately destroyed by the use of a 
camera which brands the operator as 
Recall the re 
porter who asks little and observes 


much, That 


“news photographer.” 


also can be the camera 
man with a 35 mm. camera in hand 

The problems of processing 35 mm 
and other roll film quickly are not 
easily solved in the newspaper busi 
ness, but they are not insurmountable 

We are not yet at the point where 
we can arbitrarily and comple tely dis 
card the larger camera with its single 
sheet of film and obvious advantages 
of quick processing However, we are 
at the point where we must realize 
that a picture of lasting value and one 
which accurately tells a story is slow 
ly superseding the one which makes 


a deadline 


and is forgotten 


Centennial Edition 
Planned At Summit 


Preparation has begun for publish 
ing a centennial edition of the Forest 
City Summit in observance of the 
city’s centennial celebration next sum 
mer, publisher Ben Carter has an 
nounced 

Gary Gibbs of Forest City, a State 
University of lowa senior art student, 
has been { mployed to do the art work 
for the paper His largest job will be 
to sketch a map of the county show 
ing historical events and where they 


took place. 


Inman Is Honored For 


Agricultural Writing 
W ally 


recently won an award at the 


Inman of Cappers Farmer 
Ameri 
can Agricultural Editors Association as 
agricultural writer 
Harlan 
newspapers and later published the 
Anita Tribune 


an “outstanding 


Inman was once with the 


Employed At Maquoketa 


Mrs. Melvin O'Shea has been em 
ployed as hookkeeper at the Maquo 


keta new spapers 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Photographer Must Meet 


Challenge of Journalism 


Every day in every way, the news 
photographer has to get better and 
better. That is the substance of Don 
Ultang’s article in this issue of Tue 
PUBLISHER, 

It’s a bit discouraging, but it’s also 
a great challenge. It’s a bit discourag 
ing, just when one has mastered the 
art of banging away with a_ press 
flashlight, and 
pictures into the paper, to be told that 


camera and getting 
this achievement is no longer ade 
quate, But of course we knew all the 
time that it wasn’t. One could tell by 
just looking at the pictures. So now 
here we go again! 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that 
the sure-shot flashlight should he dis 
pensed with. There is plenty of need 
for it, as Ultang’s article concedes. But 
the objection is that the unnatural 
light makes things look unnatural. 
Natural pictures are more pleasing. 
And that brings us around to the idea 
of taking pictures with so-called avail 
able light — that is, 
you have in a room, whether daylight 


the natural light 


or lamplight. 

“Available light” photography can 
become a cult, But the news photog 
rapher is not interested in cults. He is 
interested in better story-telling pic 
tures, 

o 

Within recent months this kind of 
photography has become suddenly 
much easier because manufacturers 
have produced a fabulously sensitive 
and faster film. The photographer 
now can take snapshots indoors. Re- 
ferring specifically to the Eastman 
Kodak company’s new Tri-X film, 
Photography magazine features “the 
revolution in black and white.” The 
new film not only offers increased 
speed but fine grain and detail not 
hitherto a property of fast emulsions. 
challenge to the 


Ultang’s news 


photographer to be better than the 
10 


amateurs now has added force. For 
the new fast film will be available to 
the amateur just as the flashlight is. 
The word “amateur,” of course, covers 
a wide range, from the heedless, hope- 
less beginner to the advanced worker 
who is more skillful than almost any 
professional. The news photographer 
will rank somewhere along that scale, 
higher or lower according to his am- 
bitions and abilities. 

Thus the news photographer is in 
competition with his readers, But so 
also are the reporter and the editor. 
The sports writer knows that hun- 
dreds of expert fans are ready to pick 
his story to pieces on every play. And 
the editorial writer who touches on a 
point in economics feels the impatient 
breath of the professor of economics 
over his shoulder; or if he makes bold 
with an historical reference he won- 
ders if the historian will not catch 
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him up. Yet the reporter and the edi- 
torial writer cannot avoid these chal- 
their 
jobs. They must fortify themselves 
with all available knowledge, take up 
the cudgels and illuminate the fair 


lenges without laying down 


name of journalism to the best of their 
ability. Journalism is a high calling 
for the writer. So too it is a high call- 
ing for the photographer. 
° 

And we might as well mention that 
it is a high calling for the mechanical 
department and the business office. 
Those pictures to which the photog- 
rapher has devoted such loving care 
may lose half their value in the pro 
cesses of engraving and printing. The 
fault may lie with the equipment or 
it may lie with the lack of time and 
attention given to the job. But both 
equipment and time cost money. Per 
haps the business office feels it can 
not afford a_ better job. But can it 
afford a worse? Here again the paper 
must meet a challenge — not only the 
challenge of idealism but the practical 
challenge of the readers’ judgment. 
For the readers know whether the job 
is well done, even though they may 
not understand the technical prob- 
lems involved. 

° 

As a final, practical hint on the 
satisfactory publication of pictures 
with inadequate equipment, it should 
be pointed out that a picture pub- 
lished big will be better than the 
same picture published little. In the 
larger size the details of the photo- 
graph will have better chance of sur 
mounting the blurs and smears of poor 
reproduction. Also the larger size is 
more natural to the reader both psy- 
chologically and optically. 


Clyde C. Sheaffer 


Clyde C. Sheaffer, 72, former pub- 
lisher of the Alden Times, died in a 
Clinton, Mo., hospital Dec. 13. Mr. 
Sheaffer had recently undergone an 
operation. 

At the age of 20 Mr. Sheaffer en 
tered the newspaper business at Ban- 
croft, Neb. From 1921 until 1946 he 
owned and edited the Alden Times. 
The Times was sold in 1946 to Bill 
Miller, who operated it until disposing 
of it in 1947 to Ernest C. Cassill. The 
Times was purchased by the Citizen 
Printing company in 1948 and con- 
tinued as the Hardin County Times 
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It's A Great Rat Race 


By Duane Dewel 
President, lowa Press Association 


WAs this is being written the Old 
Goat is getting ready to go to Des 
Moines and _ fight sin and save the 
state of Iowa from a fate worse than 
death. 

It’s a large order, but the Old Goat 
is going to be right in there pitching 

and it ain't hay either! 

And he can count on his editorial 
brethren in the weeklies and dailies of 
the state to help him out about every 
so often with an editorial blasting the 
damphools in the legislature. 

Sometimes the editorial brethren 
will be right —so right it hurts the 
statesmen in the business of fighting 
off the varmints who want to steal the 
gold off the capitol dome. 

Sometimes they won't be, and it’s 
their kind of hurts that make a legis 
lator get right down and roll his eves 
in anguish, giving forth with plain 
tive bleats. 


WThere’s a long road to go before a 
bill becomes a law. There are many 
hurdles, many traps, many ideas. 

Take 158 members of the legisla 
ture and get them all in tune on a 
bill and it will probably go through 
However, maybe, it won’t either. 

The process of an idea becoming a 
law is a strange and fearsome thing. 

First the fellow with an idea writes 
it out in fancy legal language that 
can’t be misinterpreted except by the 
lawyers. 

Proudly he presents it to the “desk” 
and the clerk reads it out loud (title 
only) twice. Then it is sent to the 
printer that night and the next morn 
ing that baby is born in printed form 
on the desks of all the 158 members 

That’s when the fun starts. 

Everybody (supposedly) reads it 
and forms his own conclusions. Some 
think little about it. Others get an idea 
it stinks and seek to kill it early 
Others think the idea is good as far as 
it goes and concoct some amendments 
that may change that po’ lil’ child in 


to something entirely different. 


In the meantime the speaker or 
lieutenant-governor takes the bill and 
commits it to the tender mercies of a 
“committee” having to do with the 
subject matter. 

The chairman of the committee gets 
the bill — looks at it 


or claps his hands. When the com 


holds his nose 


mittee meets the chairman gives it to 
a sub-committee of the committee 
usually three men. If the chairman 
likes he can send it to be buried alive 
with three unfavorable committee 
members. Or he can give it to three 
who like it. The chairman is an im 
portant bird in this racket 

three if the 


chairman assigns it right, will read it 


rhe committee of 


over and. later report. to the entire 
committee that they like it or they 
don't like it. Or they may forget to re 
port forever! That keeps the baby 
from ever growing up. 

If the 


favorably they explain the bill, and 


sub-committeemen report 
then the entire committee votes on it 
It must get a majority of the commit 
tee. 

If the committee votes favorably 
the bill is sent out to the floor and it 
takes its turn to be debated. In the 
meantime the busy little beavers are 
some known 


other 


preparing amendments 
aS favorable and some by 
names, 

debate the 


when it comes up, and if it gets a 


The solons measure 
majority then it is messaged (fancy 
name for carried) over to the other 
house of the legislature where the 
whole danved process has to he done 
all over again 

If the two houses don’t agree on 
the bill and won't accept each other's 
amendments then a conference com 
mittee is named which can rewrite the 
whole bill to suit itself and re port it 
The bill as written by the conference 
imend 


committee is not subject to 


ment by either house it's take it or 


and sometimes it's left! 


leave it 
But supposing you're lucky with 
your baby and it passes both house 


Then the 


governor gives it a fishy 
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look, calls in the attorney general to 
look the baby over from stem to stern 
Phe governor can sign it, whereupon 
it becomes law, or veto it and send 
the battered hulk back. It takes two 
thirds of each house then to make the 
thing live and become law. 

After that the lawyers get a crack 
at it and it can be taken into court 
and finally the supreme court, which 
has the final say. 

By this time the baby so hopefully 
conceived by a legislator is no longer 
a kid 


have a beard a foot long 


Wit takes time to pass laws. It takes 
Editorial 


but besides a bloody nose may 


a majority of members 


writers do not have votes — which is 
lucky for them because then they'd 
have to say “yea” or “nay” when the 
time came instead of sit at home and 
cuss the boys on the “Hill it Des 
Moines 

There are about 1,000 bills a ses 
sion. That's an average of 10 a day 
Some of them run up to 60 pages of 
legal language in which there are ter 
mites trying to get at the soft under 
side of the state structure 

They all bear scrutiny, Changing of 
one word in a law may change the 
entire meaning. one-sentence bill 
can be dece ptive 

Every law must equally 
throughout the state 
ind the merchant, the littlest Podunk 
and the Big City 
the lathe worker, the shirt sleeves and 
the frock coat 


You cant write 


apply 


to the farmer 


the farm hand and 


a law that applies 
In one part and not another 

That means sometimes that what's 
good for the farmer is poison to the 
what's good for the little 
what the 


merchant 
Podunk will ruin city 
frock coat wants may ruin the lathe 
worker, 

And in the legislature there are 
those who represent each and every 
segment of our population 

It’s a great rat race, It's a great in 
stitution, the legislature. It's so great 
ictually, that it 


makes great men 


ometimes out of just ordinary run-of 
the mine peopl 

them out get 
down to Des Moines for one day sit 
in with your repre entative or sen 
ifor ind see what he has to do. See 
what, for instance, you are asking him 
to do 


Jefore vou cuss 


The look round and sce how 
many guys he has to convince 
Then go Lome and write an edit 


orl i] 


ll 


Grove Patterson Reveals 


Great Editor's Attribute 
Is a Liking for People 


By Earl Hall 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


radio column, 


“One Man's Opinion” ) 


(Condensed from 


It would be my guess that if a re 
ferendum were conducted at this time 
umong the daily newspaper editors of 
the country, Grove Patterson of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade, would be ad 
judged the one member of the pro 
fession most beloved. 

The position occupied by the Ohio 
man among his fellows is remarkably 
similar to that held by William Allen 
White of the Emporia, Kansas, Ga 
zette, for a number of years before his 
death. The attribute shared by these 
two great souls — and they were close 
personal friends —is a pronounced 
liking for people. 

Grove Patterson has written a book. 
It’s just off the Random House Press. 
And it’s most appropriately titled: 1 
Like People. 

in a simple, charming, friendly sort 
of way, Mr. Patterson sets forth the 
story of his life —from his birth in 
Rochester, Minn., on Nov. 5, 1881, to 
the present time, He is still guiding 
the news and editorial policy of one of 
the nation’s best known and best re- 
spected journals, 

WHY HE IS GREAT EDITOR 

Whether it be 
thoughts which threaded through his 
bovhood mind at Carlyle, IL, east of 


recounting — the 


St. Louis, or whether it be calling up 
the interviews in his later years with 
the world’s top-llight leaders 
Churchill, Hoover, Roosevelt, Musso 
lini, Juan Peron and many another 
he adheres to the rule of clarity and 
simplicity which has made him one of 
the great editors of his day and age. 
For those who lived their youth in 
or near a small town there's a wonder 
ful nostalgia in the earlier chapters. 
“Il wonder,” he writes, “if there has 


ever been a happier time for a young 


12 


fellow to be alive than in the late 90's 
and the turn of the century. 

“There were no automobiles, no 
radios, no motion picture shows. But 
there were things that young folks 
could do for entertainment. No. 1, 
they could go down to ‘the train’. 
Now there was never any mistaking 
what was meant when I said to my 
young lady of the moment, ‘Tll see 
you at the train.’ 

“That meant the train which arrived 
from St. Louis at five minutes before 
eight in the evening.” 

One more contrast, and again in 
Grove Patterson's language: 

“Today's convertible is confronted 
by too much traffic and driving takes 
far too much expert attention, There 
modern 
times that has filled the romantic 
vacuum left by the horse and buggy 


has been no invention of 


as they turned the last corner and 
faded forever out of sight.” 
TO FOUR CORNERS OF EARTH 

Vicariously we travel with Grove 
Patterson and live with him as he 
moves to the four corners of the earth. 
Always it was human beings and ideas 
that attracted him in his rovings; 
never, | think, just the scenery, 

For his appraisal of Communism, 
he inspected its fruits. He lived among 
the Russians, talked with them, in- 
spected their homes and their fac 
tories. He sat in on Russia’s court 
trials and found them a pathetic 
mockery of our standards of justice. 

When he appeared for his inter 
view with Mussolini, he found the 
tables reversed. I} Duce —a journalist 
in Milan before turning to polities 
plied him with so many questions he 
couldn't get one in edge-wise. 

In his journalistic career which 
stretches back to the turn of the cen- 
tury, Grove Patterson interviewed and 
in many cases Was acquainted with 
just about every ranking figure in 
public life, not alone in the United 


States but in the whole world. 

Did Mr. Patterson ever have po- 
litical aspirations himself? Yes. And 
why were they not sated? His ex- 
planation: 

“I have always felt that an editor 
should not be in public office but 
yather maintain a stance from which 
he can shoot at both sides.” 

Again: “I believe editors face the 
moral responsibility for rising above 
excessive partisanship in order to de- 
serve, to earn, the freedom of the 
press.” 

JOURNALISM SEEN AS “CALLING” 

To the question, is journalism a 
business or a profession, Mr. Patter- 
son has his own answer, and a good 
one: It’s a calling, and an editor with- 
out ideals “is a chronic handicap to 
his community.” 

Grove Patterson has rubbed elbows 
with the great and the powerful but 
he has kept the common touch. That 
I can testify to out of a personal ac- 
quaintance dating back at least quite 
a few years. 

By the nature of things, he has — 
like all journalists — seen at least his 
fair quota of the ugly things of life. 
He could be cynical. But he isn’t. 
Listen to this distillation of his living 
philosophy: 

“To be a friend, one is sometimes 
inconveniently kind. Friendship is a 
plant that has to be cultivated; it must 
be watered and tended if it is to pro- 
duce fruit that is sweet and whole- 
some. You have to work at friendship 

but it is pleasant work.” 


Feauto Hospitalized 


Sixty-two-year-old publisher J. R. 
Feauto of the Sidney Argus-Herald 
has been hospitalized as the result of 
a stroke. 


Bates Is Better 


A story from the Bellevue Herald 
indicates that the condition of editor 
Tom Bates is “improving.” Bates was 
stricken with polio last fall. 


Joins Express Staff 
Ronald Stahlberg, 18-year-old Mon- 


ticello high school senior, has been 
named to the photography staff of the 
Monticello Express. 
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For Insiders and Outsiders 


Inmates Publish Magazine 


At State Penitentiary 


(Condensed from the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette) 


A 64-page slick-paper publication, 
with a three-color cartoon cover and 
a Fort Madison postmark, dropped 
into mailboxes all over America last 
week as the Presidio got out the Jan 
uary issue of a magazine that has won 
many laurels in the field of the penal 
press. 

Who are the readers? 

Well, you'd find ex-cons, penal au 
thorities, busy housewives, tired hus 
bands and whodunit fans thumbing 
through the magazine and then going 
back to read and re-read. 

And besides all those on the “out 
side” who read the Presidio, you'd 
find it in the hands of some 1,299 
men who form the inmate popula 
tion of the Iowa State penitentiary at 
Fort Madison. 

The Presidio is the inmate publica 
tion of the men at ISP. 

LOT FOR A LITTLE 

Quality-wise, whether you look at it 
from the “inside” or the “outside,” the 
Presidio is a lot for a little. 

Representing one of the finest 
penal-press efforts in America, the 
Presidio sells domestically for just a 
dollar a year or 15 cents for each 
monthly copy. The foreign rate is only 
$1.50. 

It is one of some 200 such prison 
and reformatory publications printed 
in the United States and Canada. 
Despite the relative obscurity of the 
penal press enterprise in North Am 
erica, its editions reach some 1,000 
000 readers. 

GOOD SPOKESMAN 

Readers of the Presidio agree that 
it is a particularly good spokesman 
for the men at ISP. 

Through its messages, a great deal 


of understanding has come between 


the people on the “inside” and the rest 
of Iowa. 


Blessed with unusually capable edi 
torial leadership, the Presidio is in the 
hands of Editor Lee Sweeney, Associ 
ate Editor Chuck Nejedly, Staffer Lou 
Davis and Tom Runyon, longtime as 
sociate of the magazine and presently 
its editorial consultant and staff pho 
tographer. W. Walker is foreman of 
the print shop where a decidedly fine 
job of printing is turned out with each 
issue. 

While the publication is directed by 
Warden Percy 


sanction 


Lainson and has his 
there is little apparent re 
striction in the form of censorship 
The Presidio sometimes speaks out 
boldly against court practices, the op 
erations of police departments, and 
parole boards. 

But, while speaking boldly, it has 
a flavor of fairness that sets it apart 
from the groundle SS complaints of 
some magazines published under 
much more propitious circumstances 

It has a wholesomeness that would 
do credit to some of the biggest of all 
magazines on the American scene 

It has a sympathy that is not limited 
to ISP men. In the current issue, the 
Presidio carried story about the 
death of Gov. William Beardsley 

The magazine pointed out that in 
December of 195] he had commuted 
23 life sentences and at the time of 
his death was reviewing another list 
of recommendations from the parole 
board 

Said the Presidio in its closing par 
agraph on the late governor 

“It isnt often lowa’s outcasts can 
make common cause with its citizen 
but they can in regretting the death 
of Governor Beardsley 

The Presidio has some outstanding 
features, among them 


a Lifer’s Notebook 


by lifer Tom Runyon whose farne iS 


aves from 


written regularly 


a writer and editor has extended far 
beyond the walls of ISP through his 


contributions to such magazines as the 


Saturday Evening Post and Colliers 
The Presidio goes each month to 

the men of ISP tor its “A Matter of 

Opinion 


column, The January ques 
“What are 


Trite rVICWHIG SIX prisons rs and 


thon Was 


1955? 


your plans for 


vetting pictures of each, the Presidio 
“My plans for 


1955 inelude finding and eliminating 


got such answers as 


the causes which have led me to be a 
guest at this hotel “TL intend to 
use my time to the best advantage 
and learn a trade that will give me a 


a skilled labores 


chance to work us 


“lL intend to tighten the belt on 


selt-dise ipline a few more notches 


Phis kind of talk from prisoners? 
Most certainly yes 


And the Presidio’s presentation of 
uch features, such views, such inten 
tions has taught the “outsider” a lot 
about the men behind ISP walls. 

The “outsider” suddenly remembers 
igh 
bors. And maybe he remembers too 
that bit about there, but by the 
Grace of God, go I 


some olf these fellows were his he 


RELIGION AND JOKES 

There is a monthly page in the 
Presidio tor the chaplains, and also a 
double-truck of jokes 

Heres an example 
“Tm thankful that the sun and moon 
\re both hung up so high 
Phat no reformer’s hand can reach 
lo pull them trom the sky 
If they were not, | have no doubt 
That some reforming ass 
Would recommend to take them down 
And light the world with gas 


Gradually the Presidio has « xpand 
ed its picture coverage, The January 
issue tells, with picture and story 
about how ISPmen got a look at the 
Ford Thunderbird even belore the 

through the 
ord service training school that op 
erates behind ISP walls. Six more 
pages of illustration present the ISP 
Mail Call, the vhich all 


mail is handled to and from ISPmen 


veneral public did 


proce by 


Sport cartoon clips from other 


public itions, a comic strip in which 


i triped cut is the principal charac 
ter, and book revie round out the 
Presidio’s fascinating pages 
Phe pe onal stories of ISP’s 149 
lifer told excitingly have made 
| 


good reading for everybods 
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“Fed Up” With Weeklies 


Mismanagement Kills Hope 


For National Advertising 


By John Lokey 


Publisher, Johnston County, Okla., 
Capital-Democrat 


(Reprinted from the Oklahoma 


Publisher) 


1 run a weekly newspaper and 
darned if I'm not about fed up with 
some of us! 

Weekly newspapers | understand. | 
realize our problems and can forgive 
and explain away many of our sins, 
But Ul be darned if I can see why an 
agency places ads with us if it has any 
other choice in spending a customer's 
account, 

Here's my pitch: 

A fellow came into the office re- 
cently and wanted to run an ad in our 
great moral and religious weekly, We 
went out for coffee, talked the matter 
over, and the fellow agreed that in- 
stead of spending $16.80 for news- 
paper advertising he ought to spend 
$1,125.52. 

It was one of my better sales ef 
forts. 

Unfortunately, from my viewpoint, 
not all that advertising could be done 
in my paper, But if f sent out copies 
of the ad we set up, and printed some 
insertion orders, | could be in the 
advertising agency business. Fifteen 
and two percent of eleven hundred 
bucks is worth an afternoon’s work, 
even for a country editor, 

So to 27 weekly papers and_ six 
dailies went orders plainly calling for 
two insertions of the man’s ad, a 
schedule of 60 inches for most of the 
papers. The insertion order called for 
tear sheets and statements upon com 
pletion of publication. 

The dailies carried out their instruc 
tions to the letter and I paid them off 
by return mail, The same for most of 
the weeklies . . . and then the head- 
aches began: 


1. Eight percent of the papers had 


14 


so much advertising, or were so care 
less in reading their insertion order, 
that they printed the ad only once. 
(This knocked down my commission, 
in addition to losing revenue for the 
papers. ) 

2. The end of the month went by 
and on the tenth of the following 
month 27 per cent of the weeklies 
hadn't got around to sending me tear 
sheets or statements. (Meanwhile, | 
had paid out nearly $700 to the boys 
on the ball but 1 was not in a position 
to ask for reinibursement from my 
customer, ) 

3. Seven pe cent of the papers 
sent tear sheets, but no statements. 

Letters (with self addressed and 
stamped envelopes enclosed) went 
out to the slow boys asking them if 
they ran the ads and would they like 
a check, This brought some of them 
in. But to this day I don’t know it 
three newspapers published the ads 
or not. Meanwhile, | had to go to my 
customer, sadly admit I didn't spend 
all his money and do my best to ex- 
plain why some papers didn’t charge 
the rates they had published in the 
current) Oklahoma 
rate book, 


Press association 


There was also another matter that 
came up. This advertiser is not run- 
ning a commercial enterprise, With 
our 60 inches of advertising we sent 
along a six inch publicity release, 
complete with local tie-in for each 
paper. 

Of the weeklies to which the orders 
were sent, | regularly get five of them 
in exchanges. | noted that four out of 
five papers ran the publicity. I pre- 
sume the proportion held in the other 
papers, but I do not know this to be 
true, Only one paper put the story on 
the same page as the advertising. 

One paper was on the ball: It sent 
an extra tear sheet containing the 
story and also a tear sheet on the 
front page, 


which was legitimate 


news, and also helpful to my adver- 
tiser. 

Originally my customer was in the 
mood, if our initial effort worked, to 
make such advertising a semi-annual 
event. I don’t know if he will go for 
it now or not. 

If sometime later I get billed by 
those three papers that I've never 
heard from and have to dig into my 
own pocket, Im not going to be very 
enthusiastic either. 

If | can have all this trouble on one 
little insertion, what must agencies 
face in dealing with large numbers of 
us? 

As a country newspaperman I’ve 
heard talk for 20 years on what can 
be done to increase national advertis- 
ing linage. While much has been said, 
little emphasis has been placed on 
weeklies doing business in a business- 
like manner. 

We ourselves soon quit dealing 
with supply houses that fail to fill 
orders properly, make mistakes in bill 
ing and who make no effort to give 
service over and above the bare mini- 
mum, 

Maybe we aren't getting the linage 
we deserve because of our sloppy at- 
tention to detail. The extra work we 
cause agencies must knock the bottom 
out of their profits. 

The sad part of the situation is that 
the weeklies giving trouble penalize 
those which maintain high standards 

. and I don't know what we can do 
about it. 


Publishes Article In 


Journalism Quarterly 

Professor William E. Porter of the 
State University of Lowa school of 
journalism has contributed an article 
to Journalism Quarterly titled “The In- 
fluence of Communist-Bloc 
Dailies.” It appears in the fall, 1954, 
issue, 


Italy's 


Mr. Porter is a former Fulbright 
lecturer at the Instituto di Pub 
blicismo in Rome. 


Hartley New Ad Man 
At Le Mars Sentinel 


Joe Hartley, owner and former pub 
lisher of the Tecumseh, Neb., Free 
Press, has joined the staff of the Le 
Mars Sentinel and Floyd Valley News 


as advertising manager. 
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Here’s How 


Ways To Improve Weeklies 
Given By Ohio Publisher 


By John D. Miller 


President, Buckeye Press Associa 
tion and general manager, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, News-Banner 


Your Newspaper; 

1, Regard it as your number one 
product. Never let anyone get the idea 
it is just an adjunct to your commer 
cial shop. Make it a good looking 
package, 

2. Give it loving care. Avoid slop 
piness, olf-feet lines, etc. A good look 
ing newspaper is good business. 
Throw away wornout type. Sit down 
sometime and look at your paper, 
then work it over. Talk it over with 
interested people, in or out of the 
profession, 

3. Give it humor, A great need to- 
day and one department in which 
most weeklies fall down. Use humor 
in captions, in fteatures, in pictures 
but never use it to hurt anyone, 
People are looking for smiles and 
laughs. Try to meet that craving. 

4, Give it understanding. What you 
write is no more important than how 
you write it. Write with a true devo- 
tion for your community and for its 
welfare. Be charitable and forgiving 
when need be and pour forth fire and 
brimstone when that is necessary. 

5. Give it scope and completeness. 
Cover important meetings personally 
or assign someone to them — school 
boards and Council meetings, etc. 
Avoid handouts from official sources. 
Good news coverage comes hard and 
lazy men don't get it. 

6. Give it pictures, then more pic- 
tures. Don’t be concerned with the 
size of your cut bill —in most cases 
pictures are cheaper than type and 
give greater returns in reader inter 
est. 

7. Remember that what you have 
to say on any issue is important. 
Respect your own opinion, be honest 
with it and others will fight for your 


right to say it. Have an editorial page 
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with a mission for ideas and ideals for 
they wear longer than men. If you 
can't afford a full editorial page, dis 
play your editorial comment prom 
inently. It isn’t a matter of ego for it 
is your responsibility as a publisher on 
editor. Burn for what you believe are 
good causes and roast the ones you 
think are not for your community's 
welfare, or the country’s welfare. 

is the heart of your new spaper 
and often it can reflect the heart of 
your community, In addition to pro 
viding one of life’s most rewarding 
experiences a good, honest, compas 


sionate, hard hitting editorial page 
will give you the best social security 
the world has to offer, a paper that 
gets into people's hearts and with 
which no metropolitan daily can 


compete. 


Christenson Dies 


Nellard Christenson, 51, who for 31 
vears served on the staff of the Eagle 
died Dec 


thrombosis. Christenson was at work 


Grove Eagle 2 of coronary 


when the attack occurred 


Pugsley Is Ad Man 
At Maquoketa Now 


Ben Pugsley, for the past six months 
employed in the promotion depart 
ment of the Doane agricultural sery 
ice in Des Moines, is now advertising 
Maquoke ta 


papers Puysley is a graduate of the 


manager of the news 
University of Hlinois with a major in 
agricultural journalism ind economics 
He succeeds Bob Parrott, who is now 
editor of the DeWitt Observer 

Mrs. Barbara Ozmun, assistant ad 
vertising manager at Maquoke ta since 
Oct. 29 replac es George Elwood, who 
has become advertising manager of 


the DeWitt week ly 


Lawrence Announces 
Star Suspension 


Claude 


announced the suspended publication 


Lawrence, publisher, has 
of the Livermore Star because of “cit 
cumstances beyond his control.” 

Arrangements have been so 
that subscribers will receive a news 
paper until their subscriptions expire 
Lawrence will continue to operate a 
job printing shop in Livermore, 

The Star was the second ne wspaper 
in Humboldt County to suspend pub 
lication in 1954. The Renwick Times 
had been suspended until purchased 
by Wayne Christofferson, formerly of 
Humboldt 


James Frost Dies 
James W former editor of 
the Grand Mound Record, died Nov 


258 alter a lingering illness. He was 77 


Frost 


Doxsee Leaves lowa 

W. kK 
the Monticello Express, has moved 
with his family to Little Falls, Minn 


where he will operate a printing shop 


Doxses former publisher of 


Sweetland to Montana 


Publishes 
left) Guthrie 
Mont 


terest in a daily paper 


William Sweetland has 
kK 


where he has acquired an in 


Center for 
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(From a talk before National Retail 
Dry Goods Association by Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon, former Advertising 
Director of Gimbels, New York.) 


J once knew an old Scotsman who, 
when he wanted to prove that some- 
thing was positively, absolutely, in- 
dubitably, without-a-shadow-of-a- 
doubt true, would crown his argu- 
ments with “And I myself saw it in 
the newspaper. Wad ye deny 
P-r-r-rint?” 

It occurs to me that nearly every- 
body feels the same way. And_ be- 
cause something seems more credible, 
more believable when you see it in a 
newspaper than when you read or 
hear it from any other source, doesn't 
that make the newspaper the best ad- 
vertising medium on earth or in the 
air? I believe it does. 

I believe that all advertising eggs 
should go into the newspaper basket. 
I believe that the newspaper is the 
only constant medium that will bring 
daily traffic and sales to a store; it’s 


Newspapers Best Retail Advertising Medium 


foolish for a store to dissipate its 
budget and diffuse its selling message 
by spending appreciable sums in other 
frail and feeble areas. 

Even though the newspaper is the 
best of all media providing the best 
mental and emotional climate for a 
selling message, the newspaper still 
has only space to sell. Space isn't 
everything. It is merely a place to 
insert a selling message. The adver- 
tiser has to breathe life into that white 
space. He must attract and inform 
and convince. 

When retail business is a little hard 
to get, merchants say “Now don't give 
me a pretty ad —I want to do busi 
ness.” They love ads that pound and 
yell and try to command attention by 
. The only 
trouble with this big bold vehement 
“hard sell” is that it doesn’t sell hard. 

“Soft sell” sells hard. Analysis has 
proved that “hard sell” boast and brag 
headlines are only 60 per cent as ef 


multiple display lines 


fective as “soft sell” headlines. You 


have to woo the reader. Cliches and 


exaggerations are a block to communi 
cation. Great areas of black ink tend 
attract. This 


bludgeoning type of advertising goes 


to repel rather than 
in one eye and out the window. 

Humor and lightness go right along 
with “soft sell.” A good ad should be 
good reading. It should entertain as 
well as inform. Copy must cut across 
the reader's complacency and rivet his 
attention. ... 

One reason any newspaper is any 
store's best bet is that the reader has 
paid good money for his newspaper; 
first for news, second for advertising. 
See how much better a climate your 
selling message finds in a newspaper 
than on the tortured air, where the 
commercials are in intrusion, an out 
rageous interruption in the entertain 
ment? 

And when you run an ad in a news 
have call in the 
figure boys to make a penetration 


paper, you don't 


study and reader analysis to find out 
if your stuff sold. You jolly well know, 
by looking at your cash register, 


(From an article by Carl Lindstrom, 
executive editor, Hartford, Conn., 
Times.) 


The news room’s debt to the adver- 
tising department is more than the 
hard-headed fact that it keeps us in 
business. 

The space purveyors have been 
covering a large area of news for us, 
an area so important that if they did 
not do it we would have to take it 
over — if we knew how. That is news 
of the market place. It isn’t only the 
housewife who wants to know what's 
for sale today, what's new to buy, 
who has the best and who has the 
cheapest. Men and children are cur- 
ious that way too. 

A study of the entries in the Sat 
urday Review's National Advertising 
Awards Contest reveals some skills in 
the use of pictures and the written 
word from which we have lessons to 


News Men Can Learn From The Ad Department 


learn since these are traditionally our 
tools. 

All of the five winning ads used 
pictures — and color. Their messages 
were brief, under 500 words, except 
for one, and that one only 516. The 
words were all short and simple - 
studiously so. Three appeals were 
built around a personality, either his 
torical or fictitious. 


All these 


person 


factors — picture, color, 
were conspicuous in the ma- 
jority of the other entries. Children, 
especially babies, were used again and 
again to get a message across. Nos- 
talgia, labor saving, gadgets and the 
easier life were exploited. 

An element which stands out above 
all others is the emphasis upon get 
ting the whole message across. The 
picture, the splash of color, the initial 
phrase were designed only to catch 
the eye, seize interest. Of itself, each 
meant little. One could turn the page 


at that point and not be any the wiser. 

Recognizing this the smart copy 
writer concentrated upon getting his 
reader through to the end. There was 
nowhere the counterpart of the news 
head or the conventional news lead 
the heavy caption which exhausts 
curiosity and makes us a “nation of 
headline readers.” Or the initial para 
graph which chokes on its oversized 
mouthful of facts on the assumption 
that the reader hasn't time to read any 
more. Of course he hasn’t when he 
feels subconsciously the writer doesn’t 
expect him to tag along. 

This takes us back to the advertis 
ing copy writer's first lesson: Keep it 
short and leave out marginal facts 
which are digressive and unimportant, 

I am confident that news reporting 
is no exception to the canon which 
says that the best writing is good not 


so much for what it contains, but also 


for what it leaves out. 
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